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THE ART OF STITCHERY 


HE art of the needle has been a woman’s art since the days of 
Eden. Yet, when the Lord bestowed ‘‘wisdom of heart upon 
the son of Uri, and the son of Ahisamach,’’ he also directed 
them to embroider the curtains of the Tabernacle, the ephod and 

the borders of the robes of the ministry. Perhaps all the while the 
daughters of Israel sat in the shadow of their tents, rehearsing 
the stitches learned through the years of their captivity, but for some 
unknown reason they were not called to participate in these sacred things. 
They may have had a hand in the spinning and weaving of the ‘‘blue and 
purple and scarlet and fine-twined linen,’’ but the ‘‘bells and pome- 
granates’’ of the embroidery were not for them. Yet it would require 
more than negative testimony to convince us that the elaborate embroid- 
eries of succeeding Jewish history—the garments of needlework, which 
were a part of the ‘‘spoil’’ gained by primitive methods of acquisition— 
were the work of the sons rather than the daughters of Israel. The 
raiment of needlework, alike on both sides, smacks of more than masecu- 
line patience, and we may well believe that then, as in later days, the 
sons of men hunted and builded and made war, while the daughters 
elaborated the precious garments so often mentioned in the Bible. 

When profane history took up the threads of recital, and told of 
the doings of the upper few in all generations, we see how necessary to 
their pomp and bravery was the art of the needle. Thrones would have 
lacked their embroidered canopies, armies their embroidered banners, 
coronation robes their enrichment and beauty, if this art had failed of its 
service. The embroidered pennon of the knight and the sleeve of the 
lady whom he delighted to honor, were indebted both for beauty and 
interest to the art which distinguished them; and when their high 
romance was over, and the slide of time’s magic lantern had passed the 
gallant knight into darkness and oblivion, the lady still sat at her embroid- 
ery frame, doing stitchery for beauty’s sake, if not for love. 

What all these changing centuries have done for the art would be 
long to tell. Each period has made or practiced its own peculiar devices. 
Perhaps there is no new method, or even new material possible to the 
art, and yet with every changing century it assumes new aspects. Cer- 
tainly, we also in our turn are expressing ourselves characteristically in 
the art we inherit. 

The woman of to-day who inclines her heart to embroidery can be at 
no loss for means of expression ; indeed, she may be rather bewildered by 
the variety of methods and opportunities open to her. It must be confessed, 
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painter. The delicacy of percep- 
tion with which this fact is 
seized by the skilled embroiderer 
is delightful, and strongly marks 
the divergence of the American 
school from the English. 

As these are the two great 
schools of the world as far as 
modern and realistic embroidery 
are concerned, the comparison of 
traits is certainly interesting. The 
needlework of other countries is 
far more traditional and artificial 
than even the modern English 
school, which, indeed, shows much 
of natural motive as _ distin- 
guished from purely artificial 
form. That natural motive should 
be less natural, more artificial 
and conventional in English prac- 
tice than in our own, is certainly 
not to be wondered at, when one 
considers the centuries of influ- 
ence that have been poured upon 
it from all other countries of 
Europe, and especially from the 
East. It goes to prove and illus- 
trate the sturdy grasp of the Eng- 
lish race upon the soil, and its 
intimate love of nature, that Eng- 
lish embroidery retains so much 
of natural motive, even when 
greatly conventionalized. 

We are both the remote and immediate inheritors of the English 
school and of English methods, a school and methods which have been 
renowned through many centuries; and in this, as in other arts, we are 
undoubtedly worthy successors, although we are not in the least bound 
by its rules or even its fashions. 

One of the most distinguished pieces of modern English embroidery 
is a frieze designed by Burne-Jones, and called ‘“‘The Romance of the 
Rose.’’ It is worked in English crewels, upon gray-brown linen—quite 
in the method of the famous Bayeux tapestry, and is to my American 
judgment totally without decorative value or effect. 

This undoubtedly is the result of traditional methods. An American 
rendering of such a theme would have been modeled after a modern paint- 
ing, and have gained vastly by the difference. Indeed, the boldness and 
freedom with which we graft our own ideas upon old methods, promises 
certain advancement in this most ancient of arts. 

Comparatively little of the great mass of embroidery produced in our 
country is regularly in the market, and for that reason the quality and 
amount of it are hardly recognized except by its lovers. Much of it is 
retained by those who produce it, much of it is a specialty of the Socie- 
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ties of Decorative Art | Woman’s Exchange, and therefore belongs 
rather to patronage than to commerce. Comparatively few of the great 
shops have it for sale, and probably none of it goes out of the country 
except in private ha Its beauty and excellence belong to our 
domestic and social life d are an influence as well as a result of culti- 
vation and refinement. In itself it must be considered as a limited 
practice of a great art ir silk embroidery upon linen is, as far as it 
goes, quite perfect; yé leaves room for regret that such perfection 
of technique and exqui color effect should be entirely expended upon 
perishable things. T1 tea-cloths are by the very nature of their use 
predestined to speedy d lution, and by reason of their perfect adapta- 
tion to a certain and d d purpose cannot be turned to other account. 
[t seems a pity that some of the advanced art study which is so prevalent 
among the women and girls of to-day should not be applied to embroid- 
ery; that those who have knowledge of and feeling for art, without 
that divine gift of ge which makes painting or sculpture a natural 
utterance, should not « e embroidery as a means of expression. We 
cannot deny that its | er and wider possibilities are at the present 
moment sadly neglect Ornamental stitchery flourishes greatly, but 
decorative embroidery ‘t often followed or practiced. We try in our 
larger work to get de ve effects by short cuts of applied and trans- 
posed bits of color and ture, but an honest, elaborate, and important 
piece of decorative em lery is seldom seen. 

Few people recognize the fact that decorative embroidery holds a 
peculiar place in the a1 It has not only its value for color effect, for 
beauty of design and ess, but—as nowhere else—labor comes into 
account in its worth. ' hours and days devoted to its production are 
really so much actual value woven into texture. The work keeps tally of 
the hours and gives its account in increased worth. Work of the larger 
kind would give to An an embroidery the place it should hold among 
the allied arts, and combined action among those who love and practice 
it would easily give it ] minence. 

There is in New Yor room hung with long panels of old English 
embroidery, covered ¥ nearly life-size figures. The work was done 
in pure flosses, not like the filo-flosses in present use, and the stitches 
are longer than usual nodern work. There is an indescribable effect 
of silvery surface in these panels in which the figures seem as variable 
as shadows. And this indeed is one of the superior charms of embroid- 
ery, that it can show 1 only positive color in beautiful gradations, but 
reflection as well. The same tint in silk will make of itself, according 
to the light which falls upon it, the deepest, as well as the lightest 
shades of its own color, and will even reflect its own upon adjacent tints, 
so that the whole mass will have a color effect which would be beyond the 
power of the most skilful painter. The very inequality of surface 
heightens this effect, bringing actual shadow into play. 

A room fitted witl series of wall panels of embroidery, with a 
modeled border of gilding, would be a feature in a palace; and a fair 
return for the labor bestowed upon them would not be an unprecedented 
outlay for even the p ing and decoration of walls in a costly room. 
If the admirable feeling for color and general grace of modern work were 
applied to larger spaces, and surfaces of the length and breadth of a por- 
tiére or wall panel were produced, each one would be reckoned a 
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valuable posses- 
sion, even if its 
money value 
alone were 
counted. 

Of course, 
one finds an 
explanation of 
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every phase of 
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patient, quiet DESIGNED BY B. PANKOK, MUNICH. 
hours to needle- 
work processes. The best achievements in this line need retirement and 
study, and women can seldom accomplish absolute retirement. If it 
were a man’s art, he would command the necessary uninterruptedness 
by establishing his work in a studio, but this has as yet occurred to no 
woman embroiderer, and consequently important decorative needle- 
work has languished. It is also true that embroidery of the highest 
grade requires the education of the artist and the artist eye and hand, 
and women so equipped are tempted by the far greater facility of clay 
or pigment. Nevertheless, the art of ornamental stitchery waits only 
for a moving impulse to take on new glories and to demonstrate new 
possibilities. CANDACE WHEELER. 
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ART IN TABLE DECORATION 


OWHERE in the ‘‘house beautiful’’ are the artistic eye and skil- 
ful hand of its mistress more surely shown than in this matter 
of table decoration. It has become one of the necessary 
expenditures, for most housewives prefer dainty accessories in 

the way of linen, china, glass, and flowers to luxurious dishes. Fortu- 
nately, with every year pottery and glass of all kinds become more and 
more artistic in design and coloring, and this often quite irrespective of 
cost. 

Some arrangement of flowers is considered indispensable to the well- 
appointed dining-table, but neither cut-glass, Royal Worcester, nor 
expensive exotics are requisite to a pleasing effect. It is better to use a 
few well-chosen pieces of blue and white or yellow Japanese pot- 
tery, or the pale green or opalescent tinted glass vases which cost such a 
trifle. One of the prettiest of floral center-pieces is a common pressed 











ARRANGEMENTS OF FOLIAGE AND FLOWERS 


glass dish filled with velvety pansies interspersed with the feathery 
green of carrot tops or the sturdier sprigs of parsley. If this be 
placed on a linen doily sparsely worked with pansy blooms, its beanty 
is enhanced. 

At a yellow luncheon given in Oakland, in the month of December, 
a decoration somewhat unusual to Eastern eyes was composed of many 
small yellow stone bowls in which truffles are put up, filled with glowing, 
golden escholzias. Yellow nasturtiums, shading from palest lemon to 
richest gold, would produce much the same effect, and would be charming 
in these bowls, which lend themselves so well to this color scheme. 
They may be massed in the center in groups of three, four, or six, or 
placed singly at the corners. 

Another ingenious hostess utilized the small glass pails which had 
contained club-house cheese, by removing the handle and filling them 
with clusters of the small, pale pink garden chrysanthemum or old-fash- 
ioned artemisia, the drooping stems of which almost concealed 
the holders from view. There is no prettier holder than the empty 
ginger jar, with its wickerwork removed, for a half-dozen deep-red or 
golden chrysanthemums, and the graceful long-necked jug once filled 
with your favorite sauce or liqueur is also appropriate. 

I have in mind one household where a fifty-cent terra cotta bow] 
plays a large part in table decoration. It glows with dusky Jacqueminot 
roses, or flames with red nasturtiums; again it is massed with the pale 
green and deep blue of lobelia, or the little red-brown garden chrysanthe- 
mums carry out happily its own color; at one time it is filled with a 
floral study in yellows and browns, and again with one in pale pinks and 
dark red, or lilies of the valley, nestling among their dark green, pro- 
tecting leaves, rest in its generous depths. 

If one adds to an artistic arrangement of flowers a few really well- 
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ARRANGEMENT OF APPLE-BLOSsoMS, RosEs, ETc. 


designed and executed bits of harmonizing embroidery in the way of 
doilies, with, it is needless to say, clean napery and pretty china, dining 
becomes a pleasure, and the dining-table a place to linger around, second 
only in charm to the open fireplace. It is not a difficult or costly affair 
to have a number of embroidered centerpieces harmonizing with the 
flowers you are most likely to use. Of course, all the pretty things can- 
not be acquired at one fell swoop; rather are they the result of the 
housewife’s ‘‘fifteen minutes basket,’’ for there is nothing more sat- 
isfactory with which a woman can while away odd minutes than a dainty 
bit of embroidery. 

For early spring a narcissus or lily of the valley is an appropriate 
design; if time is an object, work the former in outline only, finishing 
the centers with French knots in yellow. Violets are extremely easy of 
execution, and are most effective if scattered somewhat sparsely and 
irregularly. Wild roses are exquisitely dainty for the June table, either 
singly or in sprays tied with love knots. Holly is a pretty design for 
winter table use, since for two months in the year at least the house- 
keeper of limited purse must depend upon sprigs of holly, ferns, bitter 
sweet, and ‘‘pigeon berries’’ for her floral decoration. 

Nor need the busy mother, who has absolutely no time for other 
embroidery than that which must adorn the family hose, despair if she 
has ever so small a garden or indeed little ones who can run afield for 
the treasures which Nature gives with so liberal a.hand. From the gar- 
den can always be culled some blossom or bit of green foliage, or the 
tinted leaves of clematis, which, if placed about a white-fringed or hem- 
stitched doily, with an artist hand, will rival the finest embroidery by 
just so much as nature rivals art. The flotsam and jetsam of the fields 
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are infinite, the early r pink, the innocent-eyed, prolific daisy, ‘‘the 
primrose by the river’s brim,’’ black-eyed Susans, golden-rod, purple 
asters—these and many others may be had by many of us for the pick- 
ing, and when all these fail there are autumn leaves and dried grasses, 
and later still ground pine and lovely mossy bits from the woods. 

For the further e1 ragement of my readers, let me mention the 
cunning resource of a woman, who, lacking an appropriate vase for her 
floral centerpiece, took from her market stores a curly Savoy cabbage, 
and plucking off the outer leaves, cruelly stabbed and gashed it to its 
heart in divers places | in these orifices proceeded to arrange her 
beautiful La France ro twining the whole with smilax and resting 
it, after having thorous moistened it, on a square of beveled glass. 

ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
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that it depends upon the point of view. In one or two depart- 

ments of life this may be said to be true. For instance, a 

surgical operation is sometimes called successful by the sur- 

geon when the patient dies. ‘‘I know that unremitting attention to 

business is the price of success,’’ said Charles Dudley Warner when his 

novel was taken away from him right after breakfast, ‘‘but I don’t know 

what success is.’’ There is more or less word-quibbling and straw- 

splitting about this last, and Charles Dudley Warner knows very well 
what suecess is—none better. 

In house-building, house-owning, house-living, however, there is no 

quibbling possible. S ss means fitness, and nothing else need apply 


ANY elaim tl uecess is like beauty, a comparative term, and 
BS 


s Success H has been a leading feature of this magazine since its first issue. 
early number completely exhausted, and in order to meet the demand, the 
reprinted in br many of Mr. Coleman’s articles, together with over a hundred 
be I This book is indispensable to all persons interested in the 
had of booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid for $1.50. 
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THE DRAWING-RooM AND HALLWAY 


for a diploma. A house suitable for an artist might be ridiculous for a 
mechanic. And the utilitarianism of the poor man’s abode would be 
meanness in the rich man’s. The successful house can be nothing but 
the house livable, the house appropriate. 

It is pretty generally conceded that it is a mistake for a man, unless 
he has unlimited wealth at his command, to try to attain much origi- 
nality, if any, in the exterior of a city house. Nor will he try, if he is 
wise, to get much land about him. Notwithstanding the urged monot- 
ony of the ‘‘block’’ system, a house derives shelter from winter cold and 
summer heat from the contiguous walls of other houses, and there is 
nothing so sensible as the packed-in, evened-off, flat-faced row, which 
does not, it is true, afford great scope for the architect to show himself 
to the public. The house in the block, if well built, saves expense to 
the owner in heating, refrigerating, and in care. And a winter house is 
chiefly inside, after all. In summer the city householder can go to the 
country, or the country comes to him. For the parks and small squares 
and various gardens make city summer life bearable nowadays. 

A suecessful house is not necessarily a perfect house from the start. 
The chimney may smoke occasionally, and there would be no enjoyment 
whatever for the inhabitants of any house if things did not need chang- 
ing from time to time. But the house may be said to be successful when 
it fulfils its destiny. It is a house that fits and suits its oceupants. It 
is a house that ‘‘lives’’ well. 
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THE DrninG-Room 


The heavy Italian sconces at the chimney side of the room, the tapes- 
try, the carved gilt, the many lights, make a splendid combination, a 
dazzling effect. And, of course, this utter change in a conventional 
Thirty-eighth Street house, with its huddled-up entrance, its ordinary half- 
closed salon, makes it hard to believe that it is really Thirty-eighth 
Street! 

In spite of the abundance of adornment in the drawing-room, it has 
not a crowded look, and this is because there is nothing inthe middle. <A 
handsome rug alone breaks up the floor space; the tables and chairs are 
all placed against the sides of the room in formal and appropriate fash- 
ion. A quaint old spinet has a painting resting upon it to denote its 
purely ornamental employment, and is ranged primly beside the Carrara 
chimney-piece of virginal white. The spinet may not be absolutely cor- 
rect in an apartment so gorgeous, but it is so well managed that it is 
not noticeably inappropriate. 

In the dining-room rich but severer elegance, as becomes its calling, 
denotes the right feeling. Green is the color of the curtains and chair 
seats. The wainscoting to the ceiling is of black oak. The ceiling is 
pure white. Another Venetian chandelier hangs here; old portraits are 
on the wainscoted walls. A piece of historical gobelin extends along 
one side of the room over an unused doorway. In the middle of the 
dining-table is a group of statuary, an unusual and very effective 
arrangement. 
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THE LIBRARY AND D LOOKING TOWARD THE STREET 


The chairs in the dining-room are superb, heavy, gold-tipped, of an 
ancient date. One—a great high Venetian seat—is truly regal. But 
the collection on the sideboards is perhaps more rare than the other 
treasures in this room, for it is well known that the owner has the finest 
lot of old silver in the country. A punch-bowl which belonged to George 
[V., is one of the precious possessions the collection contains, and a ladle 
once owned by Beau Brummell is another. This plate is famous in 
New York. 

Old china, a tureen, and old ‘‘Toby’’ mugs grace the mantelpiece. 
Three stiff pots of green plants in a row in the window make a touch of 
character. The furniture is of mahogany of great age, brass handles 
and carved legs adorning the big stands. 

The room is absolutely perfect in its appointment and in the taste dis- 
played. Beautiful inlaid floors, which, in this room, are pretty well cov- 
ered with rugs, are used everywhere. 

Upstairs is the library—the living, loafing, and working place of its 
owner; and it holds apparently every appliance for comfort and useful- 
ness. A splendid old Italian chest, exquisitely carved, commands the 
eye first. It is at once appropriate and useful, presenting, as it 
does, a fine surface for books, photographs and the inevitable candela- 
brum. ‘‘Inevitable’’ used in no invidious sense either, for the 
candlesticks are among the main features of beauty in the house. 

Green is again the prevailing tint; the tops of the walls are of that 
color. Nothing can be imagined more restful to the eyes of a writer. 
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THE LIBRARY--LOOKING TOWARD THE BACK 


For the room belongs, and indeed the whole house, to Clyde Fitch, as 
may be seen in the picture. Here are more royal chairs; one, in the 
window, may be rather indistinctly observed to bear a crest—two, 


indeed, are thus ornamented. On a table covered with brocade of a rich 
and clear quality and pattern, are the books of the hour—that is to say, 
as far as interest and present reading are concerned. And on the table 
is, of course, a candelabrum. On top of the books on the shelves run- 
ning along the room, are old prints, ranged in straight rows. The desk 
is between the windows, in perhaps not the most advantageous position 
for the eyes of a writer. Tobacco things—jars and cigar-boxes—form 
the light bric-a-brae of this genuine bachelor refuge. 

The room is natural; it serves its purpose perfectly. It affords a liter- 
ary man a secluded, comfortable, and unjarring spot in which he is not too 
luxurious to work, and where the objects that meet his glance help him. 
In such a room one can describe the home of the patrician by analogy, 
and the squalid lodging of the other type, far removed, by contrast. 

One of the bedrooms in the house presents a wall surface of white, 
covered with large pink roses, while the wash-hand basin and jug and 
all that are of block tin or pewter. But the main sleeping-room is more 
striking in effect, with its grand bed, surmounted by canopy and tester, 
and its curtains of old Spanish brocade, and the Corinthian capitals of its 
pillars. The color in this room is red—a rare choice for a woman to 
make, acommon one fora man. One hardly knows, in a large acquaint- 
ance, one bedroom done in red belonging to a lady, while men often 
choose the tint. It is, however, a fine, brave shade of crimson, and the 
walls are covered with cupids. The toneisrich and warm. A beautiful 
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y ornamented with gold, and a chair or two 
nglish bedroom, in which there is small temp- 
inknown to men. 
unswers every demand of comfort and pleasure, 

it ean be copied. It is unique in its treasures 
less and colleeted with thought and taste and 
there is much to emulate in the care bestowed 
brought every door-knob with him from Europe; 


exactly to suit its use and effect. The scheme 
of lighting shows evidence 


s of the care with which it was planned. The 

‘oom, the lantern in the hall, the open branch 

room and study are perfectly managed. Un- 

large or a struggling family; but it is in its 

culiar needs that the successful house deserves 
DONALD WARREN. 
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en every man’s endeavor is either to accumu- 
spend it, and when the diligent prosecution 
mbitions seems to fill completely every one’s 
ision of all the older and gentler virtues, it is a 
to find a man with an old-time artist’s spirit, 
rtist as well as an artisan. It has been often 
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stated that no good craftsmanship is possible without the apprentice 
system, and that the workman of to-day is but a poorly equipped bungler, 
whose training gives him only a smattering of the proper use of his tools, 
and whose interest and insight go no further than the piece of work 
upon which he is directly engaged. 

There is in Boston to-day a craftsman of the old sort, a man who, 
born in this country, albeit in New England, seems a product of the 
‘‘older days of art,’’ when men loved their trade with a passionate devo- 
tion and dreamed of new heights to which it was to rise perhaps by their 
exertion. 

Samuel Hayward was born in Brunswick, Maine, in 1844, and 
removed with his family to Boston when quite young. He was appren- 
ticed to a ship-carver in the ante bellum days, when New England built 
great navies every year and decorated the prows and props with good 
carvings done on honor. At this trade Mr. Hayward labored until the 
Civil War put an end, perhaps for all time, to the great wooden ship 
industry. He still continued, however, to work at the trade of carving, 
and at the same time studied in New York freehand drawing, modeling, 
and the designing of furniture. 

Mr. Hayward has of late years almost invented, or revived and 
reapplied, an old and very beautiful art of painted furniture. As his 
work is all his own, it is naturally but little known except among those 
who keep in touch with the world of arts; but the principles are 
so simple, the applications so easy, that it is time the knowledge of his 
work should be widened. 

A year or more ago a representative of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
accidentally discovered Mr. Hayward, not but that he had been well dis- 
covered long before, and induced him to write out for the readers of the 
magazine a short sketch of his 
methods, his theories and their 
development. 

As to the furniture itself, it is 
curiously beautiful, simple though 
decorative. Occupying the broad 
range between cheap pine and 
very expensive mahogany, its 
field is wide. The danger in it 
all is its abuse. If amateurs 
should take it up and perpetrate 
the wild rose or pansy crime upon 
it, using designs of natural flow- 
ers, this mistake could never be 
forgiven. No good decoration can 
be in the natural school. This is 
an absolute dictum. The near 
approach of certain well-known 
objects decorated like Dresden 
china, for example, in the natural 
school, is only proof of the rule. 

For these are only tolerable by 
reason of their surpassing excel- 
lence; but they are not and never 
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ean be ‘‘decorative.’’ The ornaments to fulfil their term must; be bold 
and suggestive, not realistic. All flowers must be conventionalized and 
stiffened, the petals simplified, and the effect of sensation striven for 
rather than that of intellect. 

In the hands of Mr. Hayward this work has become a new form! of 
decorative art, and as.such deserves recognition—yes, demands it; but it 
may not be abused nor practiced by every school miss in her teens. - 
The Editor. 


with paint, I would say that my work on painted furniture re- 
quires but little technical skill in the manipulation of the 
brush, and for materials only the ordinary oil tube colors, 

mixed as one uses them upon a common artist’s palette. 
Almost any splash of color that would suggest a rose or a daisy, with 
a ‘‘serawl’’ that suggests a ribbon, if formed into garlands and equally 
distributed in a symmetrical arrangement over the surface of the panel 
of wood, with a few lines and bands to bind it in, and put into a piece of 
furniture of simple form will make it a thing of beauty, provided that 
the colors are well selected. I would emphasize the word simple because 
this quality is absolutely necessary for the best results. I say this 
only in a broad sense, to fix a principle, but it is to be accepted as a 
matter of course 
that the color must 
be governed by a 
clear idea of deco- 
rative value. It is 
to be remembered 
that I say a ‘‘splash 
that will suggest”’ ; 
this is literally 
right, as it does not 
require fine man- 
ipulation to  pro- 
duce handsome 
decorations. As a 
matter of fact, the 
free system of 
decoration is al- 
most always better, 
because in using 
this method the 
artist does not 
cramp himself by. 
narrow details, but 
keeps instead his 
whole scheme 
clearly in mind, 
and never forgets 
the piece of furni- 
ture and its decora- 
tions as an entirety. 


|e the benefit of amateurs and artists who dabble more or less 
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It is only about half a dozen 
years since my eyes were opened 
to the beauties of paint decoration 
on household furniture, although 
the art dates back as far as the 
fifteenth century in Italy. An 
example of this early application 
is seen in a painted marriage 
chest in the South Kensington 
Museum. Even old masters did 
not feel it to be beneath their 
dignity to put their best thoughts 
and labor upon furniture, with 
royalty for patrons. 
As a designer of furniture and 
decoration, like other craftsmen 
looking for some new motif, I 
found a suggestion in Wedgwood 
and his work. Recognizing that 
it is both easy and practical to 
make simply constructed pieces 
of furniture out of common and 
inexpensive wood, I conceived the 
idea of painting them olive, 
sage green, or gray, and then 
of decorating them with common white paint, something after the 
designs of Wedgwood, and so achieving some of the same effects. 
Acting upon the thought, I ordered of a factory six oval tea- 
tables of pine, with tapering legs. Through the different departments 
of manufacture they came out completed tables at a cost of about three 
dollars each. I then had them painted two coats, two in each of the 
three colors above mentioned. Without any previous knowledge or 
experience in handling a brush, but with some understanding of ornament 
and freehand drawing, I attempted to decorate them. The result was a 
revelation to me. As I followed with a full charged brush a guiding 
line of chalk stamped through a stencil which I had pricked through 
with a needle, each stroke stood out in relief like a cameo, and the draw- 
ing and modeling were supremely fascinating. After a thorough drying— 
a week is none too long—I gave each at least five coats of the whitest 
varnish I could find. Like all cabinet work of a good quality, I had 
them rubbed to a smooth, dull surface, and then exhibited them to some 
friends in whose judgment I had special confidence. Their criticisms 
were most flattering from an artistic standpoint. It may interest you to 
know that I sold the tables all within a few days at thirty dollars each. 
My next experiment was tried on natural wood. Selecting for one 
a handsome piece of grained mahogany, and staining it a deep antique 
shade, and for the other some satinwood, also stained to that soft, rich 
shade age gives to it unaided, I painted some ‘‘tip-up’’ tables of an 
antique pattern. The design used was an indescribable all-over mass of 
color, but really an adaptation of the flowing conventional ornament 
which forms the plume of a helmet in heraldry. Having had much to 
do with William Morris carpets, rugs, wall-papers, and other designs, 
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besides being familiar with many 
of Walter Crane’s picture-books 
for children, I was naturally in- 
fluenced in my taste for color by 
these men. I therefore used their 
bold colors and my own original 
design, and painted the tops of 
my two tables. 
The result was almost like 
Morris himself. Artists and 
architects who saw it used the 
words ‘‘bold and vigorous,’’ and 
I had many other compliments, 
all of which encouraged me 
greatly. But unfortunately I 
could not find purchasers suffi- 
ciently independent in taste to 
buy, and finally a friend of large 
experience and observation gave 
me a suggestion. ‘‘Morris him- 
self,’’ said he, ‘‘has compara- 
tively few followers; confine 
yourself to the antique, reproduce 
that, and the people will buy.’’ 
This led me to investigate the 
pretty painted furniture of the Chippendale, Sheriton, and Hepplewhite 
periods in England, with their garlands of flowers and ribbons, medal- 
lions, and other conventionalized ornaments. 

This, then, has been my habit and interest ever since. First, to 
make a detail drawing of every good old piece of work that I can lay my 
hands upon for an hour or so, and to file it away for future use. Any 
work for special plans must be designed and painted in the very same 
spirit as my originals if they do not fulfil the requirements of some par- 
ticular case. 

Perhaps as often as once in every generation a genius appears in 

some part of the 
world who can ven 
ture to do a littl 
original work, but 
never before or since 
has any one approxi- 
mated the Louis XIV.., 
Louis XV., and Louis 
XVI. furniture in 
design, subtlety of 
curve, or delicacy of 
finish. 

Our leading archi- 
tects feel that they 
are doing well when 
they are able to 
copy literally master 
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pieces of architecture. For my 
part, as an earnest student and 
thorough believer in the past art, 
I approve of copying. Copy until 
your work approximates the best, 
at least. There is always a se- 
lection among the best, as among 
the poorest. The best furniture of 
the Louis periods is so frightfully 
expensive, so impossible to obtain 
as models, and so far beyond the 
ability of modern designers to 
reproduce in this country, except 
in actual travesties of the original, 
that it is hopeless to consider it as 
a practical household type. 

Considering the limited number 
of possible purchasers for this ex- 
quisitely fine French furniture, 
even if it could be produced in 
this country at any cost, and appre- 
ciating the beauties of the more 
simply constructed furniture of the 
eighteenth century, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, 1 chose 
that style for my models. It re- 
quires the skill of only average 
workmen, and can be made at 
a comparatively small cost and 
without the use of any complicated machinery. 

Paint offers another decorative medium to the decorator and architect, 
who are now limited to carving, papier-maché and inlay. It allows 
them so much more latitude in planning for the decoration of a drawing- 
room, a boudoir, or a dining-room. 

There is nothing that gives to furnishings such quiet and repose as 
a few pieces of well-selected, genuine old-fashioned furniture. They 
tone the whole down, and lend a dignity and character so noticeable in 
the old homes. Quite different are the new, spick-and-span effects, when 
each individual piece asserts itself and too often reflects the weak side 
of the prosperous owner—a forcible reminder that it takes more than 
one generation to become both wealthy and refined. 

It is with much regret that I admit that I cannot offer any sugges- 
tions as to where examples of this style of painted work can be seen 
in this country. There are none, to my knowledge, available to stu- 
dents, either in museums or technical schools. 

I have seen fairly good pieces from private collections sold at auction, 
but the choice specimens found quick sale in the foreign markets at prices 
greatly in advance of what they would bring in the United States. My 
own things are sold as fast as I produce them, so that I have been 
unable to show any finished work; but the principle is clear 
and the execution simple, so that any one with the requisite judg- 
ment and taste may go and do likewise. SAMUEL HAYWARD. 








HOME GROUNDS 


HE place selected for a house facing a residence street is often 
determined by a building line, or by the location of the neigh- 
boring houses, but where the grounds are large, the proper site 
for a house should be decided only after much study. 

The ground chosen may have been selected on account of its proxim- 
ity to a large body of water, or because it commanded a view of a stream 
with its valley, a wooded ravine, a large expanse of country, a distant 
mountain, or a range of hills. In such a ease the house should be so 
placed that the fine view which has induced the owner to purchase the 
land can be seen easily from the veranda and principal windows. If 
the tract of land is large, it is of no importance that the lines of the house 
should be parallel or right angles to the lines of the street. It is 
important, however, that the living-rooms should receive an ample sup- 
ply of sunlight. Often the home is greatly injured by neglecting so to 
place the house as to take advantage of the best features of the situation. 
The lay of the land should be thought of as well as the view. It is not 
necessary that the site should be perfectly level. A decided advantage 
may sometimes be gained by a hillside location or by an irregularity of 
surface that seemed at first to present difficulties. 

After the site is chosen, a way of reaching it must be provided. The 
simplest cases will only require walks. If the house is near the street, 
or if in going from home one turns to the left as often as one does to the 
right upon reaching the street, the approach walk may be straight; but 
if the house is at some distance from the sidewalk, and, as is usually the 
case, is approached n frequently from one direction, the walk should 
be curved so as to shorten the distance to the station, the office, or other 
place habitually visited. The figures on page 215 will illustrate the usual 
eases. Where the walk can be placed at one side of the lot, so as to allow 
the formation of as large a lawn as possible, it is desirable to adopt such 
an arrangement. In ordinary city lots wide enough to have a side lawn, 
the house will usually; placed near the north line where the frontage 
is upon a north and south street, and near the west line of a lot where 
the frontage is upon east and west street, because it is desirable to 
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get as much sunlight as possible, and the sunlight of the morning is 
usually preferable to that of the afternoon. In such cases, a narrow 
space should be left upon that side of the house opposite the lawn for a 
narrow walk to be used by the servants and those bringing supplies to 
the house. If the house fronts on two streets, such a walk may be 
unnecessary. The grade of any walk should not be so steep as to make 
one afraid of slipping in winter. Where steps are necessary, it is usu- 
ally best to place them near the house, such an arrangement being both 
better in appearance and less liable to cause accidents than when placed 
next to the street. With large lots, each case must be studied with 
reference to its special features, but it should always be borne in mind 
that walks are made to serve a useful purpose and not to be a decoration. 
If they curve, they should follow the direction naturally taken to reach the 
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AN EXTENDED VIEW 


from it to the front steps, where 
these are separated from the car- 
riage entrance. If it is necessary 
to separate the walk from the 


drive, the space between them 
should be planted so as to par- 
tially hide one from the other. 
The two should not be parallel if 
the lines are curved. The re- 
marks about the material used in 
walks are applicable to drives as 
well, but it may be noted that a 
concrete or brick drive is noisy 
from the clatter of horses’ shoes. 
In the minds of most people, 
however, this objection to brick, 
concrete, and also asphalt pave- 
ments, is more than balanced by 
the greater cleanliness of their 
hard surfaces, which can be thor- 
oughly washed with hose and 
broom. In designing a drive one 
must always study to make the 
‘‘turn around’’ as convenient and 
also as unobtrusive as possible. 
An enlarged space near the barn 
will sometimes serve as a place 
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in which to turn. Again, where the 
lot is quite large, a loop near the 
house will be admissible; and some- 
times a separate service road may be 
built, or a loop may be arranged so 
that the portion farthest from the 
house will be used as a portion of 
the service road. The size and shape 
of the lot, the position of the high- 
way, and the habits and. require- 
ments of the family for whose con- 
venience the drive is built will 
usually govern its design. The width 
of any drive should be approxi- 
mately eight or sixteen feet, the 
latter width being necessary when 
carriages are expected to pass each 
other. Where there is much curva- 
ture the width should be increased. 
In quite extensive places, unfre- 
quented drives, where the soil is 
firm and smooth with a good natural 
underdrainage, may sometimes be 
left in grass, and such drives, from 
their quietness, good color and soft- 
ness, and the fact that they are seldom used, may be more delightful 
than any other. O. C. SIMONDS. 


ILLUMINATION IN THE HOME 
(SECOND PAPER) 


T would be difficu replace the chair and the table by new forms. 

We have inherited exquisite models from the ancients, simple 

and useful furniture from the Queen Anne and Empire epochs, and 

the ideas of phy 11 comfort which must be considered have not 

changed enough to m the necessity of new forms apparent—from 
other than esthetic re ns at least. 

[It is different with regard to illumination, in which the necessity for 
change is evident. 

The development n oil lamps to gas, from gas to electricity, put 
worlds between the ] and the present. And the difference between 
our grandfather’s oil lamp and our own incandescent lamp is not a bit 
smaller than that bet n the old-fashioned stagecoach and the fin de 
siécle railroads. 

The luminous matter being altogether different in its origin as well 
as in its utterance, new forms were naturally necessary for its receptacle. 
The basin of the oil lamp had to be greatly enlarged for the kerosene 
lamp, which made a re solid construction of the whole lamp de- 
sirable 
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A transformation in the way of lighting 
took place as soon as the use of gas was 
fully understood. Gas, necessitating sta- 
tionary points of illumination in the rooms, 
elevated the lamp to the level of a privileged 
part of indoor decoration. The invention 
of electricity intensified this tendency infin- 
itely. For while the open gas flame must 
keep at a respectful distance from the wall, 
the closed electric light penetrates every- 
where, creating effects never dreamed of 
before. 

In spite of the great development of gas 
and electricity, the kerosene lamp has not 
been supplanted, and that by right. For 
kerosene remains the best feeder of mov- 
able lamps, while gas and electricity supply 
the best substance for stationary lamps, 
though indeed they try to compete with 
kerosene also in its special domain. The 


result is that there are three differ- 
ent styles of movable lamps, coin- 
ciding with the three different kinds 
of lighting material used. In the 
kerosene lamp the basin is the 
main point, deciding the shape and 
structure of the model; in the gas 
lamp, the pipe; in the electric lamp, 
the wire. Simple and plain as these 
rules are, the trade but slowly 
makes up its mind to observe them, 
and it is difficult even now to find 
lamps constructed according to 
these natural principles. The gen- 
eral decay of handicraft is partly to 
blame for this; it is partly due also 
to economical reasons, the wish to 
fit up old forms for new necessities 
and by a few outward adaptations to 
escape costly innovations. But the 
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chief fault is in the undeveloped taste of 
the public, which is opposed to the simple 
and natural representation of a useful ob- 
ject, preferring a most impossible renais- 
sance figure, with mouth terminating in a 


branches that do not try to appear more 
than they are. 

Naturally it was in England and Amer- 
ica, where the new movement was born, 
that the first artistic revolutionists appeared 
in the domain of illumination. They were 
greatly aided by their precedence in the 
purely technical questions. The electric 
light was invented in America. It is there 
that it was first used, and with American 
rapidity developed to its present perfection. 

So far as gas lamps are concerned, the 
best and most practical models, in simple 
but coneise 
form, were 

likewise to be found in American offices. 
For the English and 1ierican business 
man avoids as much as possible all attempts 
at showiness, but likes rational and use- 
ful objects about him have a most ster- 
ling appearance. 

Benson of Londo1 ude the first de- 
cisive step in the new esthetics of lamps. 
Atatime when everybody else was thought- 
lessly adapting old styles to new demands, 
he dared to offer the } the first modern 
lamps—rational meta uctures, perfectly 
bare of every kind of rnment. He ex- 
pected his patrons to hang in their luxurious 
salons chandeliers lit better than the 
plain gas-arms in the office of the rich mer- 
chant, who had hitherto been used to find 
in his house the exact rary of what sur- 
rounded him in his ireau. He first 
brought to light the elessness of de- 
manding of the merchant, the banker—in 
short, the modern ma f business—that 
he deny his practical mple personality 
in the grossly unpract affected furnish- 
ings of his home. 

Benson created thi arting point, the 
beginning of the mod lamp. Many of 
his followers gave us n beautiful forms. 
But never will anythir od be found in 
this line that is not evolved from the point 
he decided. Therefor: s work counts in 
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the history of modern trade; it 
is all-important and much more 
valuable than the most esthetic 
creation of his followers. 

His first aim was to make 
good lamps—things that serve 
their purpose plainly, sincerely, 
undisguisedly. He preferred to 
miss all ornament rather than 
risk interfering with the strictest 
utility. 

In his kerosene lamps Ben- 
son apparently sacrificed every- 
thing to construction. Still 
there is elegance in them and 
grace—the grace you find in a 
well-made American bicycle; the 
grace that appears all uncon- 
sciously, as soon as an aim is 
ideally reached ; the grace a trifle 
may accomplish, a trifle may 
mar. 


THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD 





In his gas lamps he showed the 
plainest form, the pipe growing into a 
lamp. He fastened the pipe to the wall 
with a neat, well-made disk. He used 
for shade the material and color best 
suited to the respective aim, and the 
esthetic value appeared almost against 
his will. It lies in a slight, apparently 
unconscious, but in reality well-caleu- 
lated curve, that gives a graceful, agree- 
able line; it lies in the harmony of the 
brilliantly polished brass or the dull iron 
with the color of the shade or the glass 
of the globe; it lies in ‘‘nuances.’’ 

In his electric lamps there is some 
slight ornamentation. This is easily 
accounted for, as the string that con- 
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tains the electric wire must in some 
way be led across simple bars, 
over an arrangement oi ives, or 
still better, through curled metal 
lines—a most fortunate invention. 

The best Benson dels are 
always the simple ones, without 


adornment or complication. As 
soon as he tries to or 
loses his surprising k: 
judgment; some of th« 


ment he 
ness of 
y, thin, 
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The Belgians, Va 
Rysselberghe, Harta, are 
followers of Benson They, to 
whom simplicity were 
naturally most strong] fluenced 
by Benson’s simple sty Sut in- 
deed it is only his principle they 
adopted. Their indi ial work 
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horny leaves he stretches above or 
below his lamps are truly an offense 
to good taste. We did not repro- 
duce any of Benson’s_ simplest 
models. They have been exhibited 
by L’ Art Nouveau and the Hohen- 
zollern Bazar, and are well known. 
Besides, it is hard to reproduce 
them in a way that does justice to 
their discreet charm. We only 
show a few of his more recent de- 
signs. 

J. Powell & Sons, London, re- 
present a less valuable variation of 
Benson’s style. They are above all 
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is perfectly original. In trade there are, luckily, different ideas about 
originality from those in the unaffected arts. Here self-conceit has to 
stand back. And instead of searching frantically for something new, 
sensational, unheard of, creative power bends down and serves the prac- 
tical, the simple, the beautiful. 

Those Belgians strive, first of all, for ensemble effects, in which 
illumination is only one part among many; it is therefore scarcely fair 
to see their lamps separately. Still one cannot help admiring the pure, 
noble taste of Van de Velde, the simple elegance of Rysselberghe, and 
the somewhat odd creations of Harta, Belgium’s most important 
architect. 

All the lamps mentioned so far are works of cast metal. The quality 
of Benson’s cast metal has so far been unrivaled. Only lately Van de 
Velde begins to approach him. And no doubt there is a great charm in 
the absolute purity of the material used for these simple objects. 

Other remarkable lamps lately made in England or elsewhere are 
almost without exception works of wrought iron, made by hand. This is 
a great drawback, as the striving of modern trade should not be in that 
direction. The Americans have shown us what machinery is capable of 
accomplishing, and Benson’s beneficial, widely-felt influence would not 
have been possible had he relied on hand labor. It is his great 
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ningham Guild are very charming, simple, and 


ht work, of course, makes them more elaborate. 


influence, they created perfectly independent 
rm lies in the apparently unimportant detail, the 
rts are drawn, the simple though graceful sweep 
exquisitely pure material—the whole giving an 
over of harmoniously simple forms. 
|, follows the same rational, healthy principles. 
: and lamps are examples of the happy combi- 
of Handicraft, London, is responsible for 
another great advance in modern illumination. 
Its most deserving founder and leader, Ashbee, 
has designed a number of very beautiful 
lamps, that were made under his personal 
supervision. Ashbee succeeded ‘in beautifying 
the simply practical. He uses the great skill 
of his men for the wrought work, but he never 
misuses it for unnecessary labor. He com- 
bines iron and copper very skilfully, and pre- 
fers the first for the ornamented parts, while 
he leaves the other for the planes. In his or- 
naments he departs more and more from the 
common modernized Gothie and prefers purely 
seometrical forms. 

All this sueeessful work was more or less 
the outgrowth of Benson’s start. On an en- 
tirely different ground stands Louis C. Tiffany 
of New York. Tiffany, La Farge—the whole 
young American decorative movement, is 
greatly influenced by older Oriental work. 
Tiffany had the skill to develop on this new, 
almost unknown basis, a perfectly original 
applied art. 

The great business he founded in New 
York, and which to-day embraces almost all 
commercial branches, started with glass, and 
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glass remained Tiffany’s favorite artistic medium. Numberless imita- 
tions spread his glass over the whole world. American glass is to-day 
the stock in trade of all glass dealers of the Continent. Only the vase, 
the glass object made in one piece, remained to Tiffany alone—at least 
imitation has not nearly approached the excellence of the original. 

No wonder that Tiffany’s lamps betray their origin; they are first of 
all art works in glass. It is not difficult to trace the vase in them—in 
fact, the vase is their main feature; to the vase Tiffany’s lamp owes its 
origin. But though this origin, this predominance of the means 
over the end, is not justified in a commercial way, one cannot deny that 
the result is in most cases successful, and that it was a healthy trait 
that made Tiffany put his precious vases to some practical use. 

The first lamps Tiffany designed were glass combinations, totally 
influenced by the Orient, caprices of a fertile imagination, rather articles, 
de luxe than lamps. The Berlin museum owns the most brilliant 
example of this first epoch, and Lessing reproduced them in an 
article of the Westermann’s Monatshefte, October, 1894, to which we 
especially refer. 

Since then a number of years has elapsed, which Tiffany did not leave 
unused. We show some kerosene 
lamps, exhibited in L’ Art Nouveau, 
Paris, which clearly illustrate the 
great advance made. 

The material of these lamps is 
so solid that it easily replaces 
metal. The mounting in silver 
or bronze is practical, well de- 
signed. Only the preference for 
Indian and Empire decorations is 
surprising. 

Why Oriental chainlets? Why 
the wreaths of the Empire? A 
perfectly simple mounting in some 
suitable metal would be much more 
satisfactory and would greatly en- 
hance the beauty of the glass. 
Sometimes also the character of 
the vase is too obtrusively appar- 
ent. When the kerosene basin 
reaches a height of one yard and 
more it is hardly possible to obtain 
the appropriate proportion for the 
illuminating part itself. Besides, 
it is very difficult to place the lamp 
advantageously in anyroom. And 
in spite of the rare and brilliant 
beauty of the glass, the effect can- 
not be but abnormal, monstrous, 
unpleasant. 

These few objections cannot be- 
little the great importance of Tif- 

Otto EcKMANN, MUNICH fany’s lamps. His greatest success 
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HE elements to be attained in designing and furnishing a sleep- 
ing apartment are comfort, a restful atmosphere, and beauty of 
decoration. These qualities are often lost through too handsome 
furniture, a want of common sense in the necessary arrange- 

ments, or inharmonious combinations. In contrast with such faulty 
elegance, one sometimes finds the distinguishing marks of the perfect 
chamber in unpretentious homes, as a result of simplicity and taste. The 
English morning-room leaves the sleeping-room of little use except at 
night, but in the well-heated houses of this country the bedroom serves 
for a private sitting-room and offers the quiet isolation so necessary to 
relieve the pressure of modern life. 

Introducing some special point in a chamber always individualizes 
it. Space is not absolutely necessary, as a compact, well-planned 
arrangement will bring much into little. The library nook shown in 
the illustration combines a sitting-room and a reading place opening 
from the bedroom. Its projection from the main building gives it more 
prominence, and the outlook from the window is a happy background 
for reading, sewing or meditation. The details of furnishing will be 
noticed for their simple elegance; the architectural finish for its original- 
ity. The collection of personal articles upon the bookshelves tells of 
the interests of the occupant of the room. The whole scheme is pleasing 
and full of suggestion.. A study of a bedroom of the Colonial period 
will repay one who is making a maiden effort in furnishing or attempt- 
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VELLA ROBBIA WARE 
en in England a number of instances of the 
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ARGE and still growing relays of wage-earning women, young and 
unmarried principally, write constantly to this department, ‘‘Shall 

_4 we keep house or board?’’ and the answer is not as simple as 

they seem to think. Like all questions relating to personal mat- 
ters, it is a relative one, and admits—nay, demands—discussion on per- 
sonal grounds. It depends, in other words, upon the person. 

If a young woman whose day hours are all taken up by exigent labor 
returns at night tired and in need of real rest, of course there is no place 
like home to come to. But, on the other hand, if the young woman 
must keep house alone, and especially if she has no aptitude for house- 
keeping, she will not have a ‘‘home,’’ but a kind of glorified pig-pen to 
receive her on her arrival. The race of ‘‘old servants,’’ faithful and 
ambitious and willing, has passed away, if indeed it ever existed here 
for the poor in purse. In its place reigns a class of uninspired and not 
purely disinterested ladies, who look upon your house, if you are 
away all day, as a convenient place to stay away from or to entertain 
friends in; and there are few who consider it a point of honor to give a 
truthful account of the day’s proceedings to a mistress, and still fewer 
who consider it necessary to clean conscientiously unless watched. 

Many working women, however, engaged in active pursuits all day, 
and earning good salaries for their work, write quite independently of 
the servant consideration, and ask if it is worth while to keep house and 
do the ‘‘slight’’ housework there is to do themselves. To such the 
answer is prompt. It depends entirely upon how tired and how strong 
you are! There is no housekeeping that can be called ‘‘slight’’ within 
this city’s confines, to begin with. Every room that is lived in must of 
necessity be cleaned every day. If a working girl is sufficiently robust 
to tackle the dirt of a day’s accumulation that she had not time to remove 
in the morning, and to cook herself a meal, the comfort she takes in the 
eating—tempered, not to say shaded, by the thought of the dishes to 
wash—may be more than an equivalent. It is a very doubtful point, 
however. 

When one reads, as one sometimes does, of the ‘‘easy’’ way in which 
cooking, repairing wardrobes and even making them may be done by 
working girls—those who should employ every spare moment in exercis- 
ing in the air, or lying down, or being entertained—it is a temptation to 
ery, ‘‘Do not complicate an already too full life by superfluous labor.”’ 
And besides that, the worry over a neglected house, or even the anticipa- 
tion of an evening of ‘king and sewing, must take from the ardor of 
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the serious cares of the day. poorer a | without a servant can be 
undertaken only by those who can stay at home and give their whole 
time to it. 

The women who find housekeeping the best, pleasantest, and most 
economical method of living are those engaged in work that can be done 
at home, or partly at home, or that takes them out only a part of the 
time. To this class belong artists, writers of books, and special 
writers for newspapers, those who embroider or cook for the various 
‘‘exchanges,’’ and others who find quiet and room imperative for their 
particular employment, and need to go out little. A servant is neces- 
sary. The washing and ‘‘charring’’ must be done by professionals, and 
the latter is continuous. Then housekeeping becomes a pleasure, and it 
is the only feasible way of living, on every account. os 

But housekeeping is dreary business for lone women. Better run the 
risk of not agreeing perfectly with somebody now and then, better a 
first-class row once a week, than the melancholy of a solitary feminine 
existence. A woman, even if she has worked all day, is not always tired 
enough to go to bed right after the evening meal, and it is an impos- 
sibility for her to go out alone. She cannot read forever, nor play soli- 
taire, nor sit and think. Neither are there always lectures to attend, 
nor church sociables, nor dances. The theaters are barred to her, and 
they are expensive. Two or three together, however, put a different 
complexion upon life. There is something to do, somewhere to go, 
when there is a ‘‘crowd.”’ 

So, on the whole, given the capacity for hiring one servant at least, 
and a taste for housekeeping, the advice of this department is to keep 
house by all means, but to get up a ‘‘chummery,”’ as they call bachelors’ 
joint-housekeeping arrangements in tropical countries, where to be alone 
means death of the blues. Among three or four women there should be at 
least one who has a mania for buying cutlets and inventing salads, and 
another who has cleanliness on the brain. (It needs faddists to keep the 
place going smoothly.) Every one who has read ‘‘Three in a Flat’’ can 
see the possibilities for fun; and with system, there ought to be a good 
deal of work done, even when entertainments and an occasional small 
party are possible. The woman ‘‘chummery,’’ then, by all means, and 
success to it! 

The ‘‘studio’’ style of decorating a home—that is to say, house or 
apartment that is to be lived in constantly—is not to be highly encour- 
aged, in Chicago at any rate. For, just as in Cuba or Manila or Cal- 
cutta, one gets to look on long grass and low shrubs and sweeping 
branches of evergreens with suspicion, knowing them to be the lurking 
places of snakes and tarantulas; so the dweller in this soft-coal region 
regards draperies and scarfs and a litter of papers and pinned-up draw- 
ings as deadly repositories for soot and dust and grime. The only safe 
rule to follow in arranging rooms is to have as few poke-holes and 
perches and nests as possible. Dirt is picturesque and artistic to look 
at, but not to live with. It is unhealthful, too. The wall-papers should 
be chosen with a view to cleanable properties, the furniture to washable. 
Chintz is ‘‘the only wear.’’ 

As for the cost of keeping house, which is the first point the girls 
who write make, it can be done on one hundred dollars a month, with a 
little care, easily. That sum allows a moderate rent, say forty dollars; 
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true, but the mixed collections present such variety and appeal so much 
more vividly to the imagination, that they are in favor. There is scope 
for gardening, too, on the part of the housekeeper, who, every time she 
makes a trip to the country, can bring in a small replenishing shrub. 
Those who pass through a certain street on the North Side of Chicago 
have observed, doubtless, with interest and delight, the individual taste 
displayed in two front window-boxes. From time to time fresh plants, 
some flowering, some just a pleasant green, are added, and one can read 
the domestic character of the house’s mistress in the thought she bestows 
upon her window-boxes all through the year. ‘‘It is like a pot-au-feu,”’ 
she says; ‘‘every bit of growing green I can get hold of I throw into it.’’ 
This is a practical suggestion for the housekeeper of small means, who 
finds the geranium scheme hard to manage, the florist’s bills are so 
excessive to start with. 
* * + . * 


Let one who has suffered give a bit of advice—possibly to ears as deaf 
as those upon which falls the appeal to clean house in April, or not till 
the autumn. That advice is not to move at all! Moving is the 
curse of the American nation. It isa mania. The great middle class 
moves all the time. There is no chance to take root anywhere. The 
children are no sooner identified and affiliated with a neighborhood when 
off they go to another quarter of town altogether, perhaps out of town. 

You who own your houses, and you who have built your own, do 
not realize to what an extent this craze for pulling up stakes for a 
whim is carried. For to one compulsory change of residence in every 
ten, in a certain class, nine are undertaken gratuitously and from a 
spirit of unrest. It is fatal to any sense of vicinal responsibility; it 
makes it a necessity to change the children’s schools. If there are no chil- 
dren, it shakes the fabrie of friendship just the same. Don’t move if 
you can avoid it by any compromise even with your dignity, any relax- 
ing of those strained relations with your landlord which every tenant 
finds inseparable from a ‘‘hired’’ existence. 

Be 7 * * * 


Recipes for Lenten dishes, in such demand in strict Catholie—Roman 
or Anglican—communities, go begging here, where there is no Lent, at 
least no social Lenten observance, except in the graceful imaginations of 
the society reporters. But fish should have a strong place in the menu, 
for many reasons not religious merely. So should salads of all descrip- 
tions. Oranges, which are delicious and cheap at the same time, a most 
unusual combination for market produce, can be eaten at every meal. 
Sliced thin with wine they are perfect; without wine and unsliced they 
are still delicious. 

A beautiful and a poetic fruit, to which no appetite of the 
most capricious description has ever been known, it is believed, to take 
a dislike, the orange is as eclectic and ubiquitous an article of food as 
grows. Never common and never coarse, it is relished by the sick in 
every country and by the most robust. Thank heaven for the orange! 

* * . . - 


‘‘Greens,’’ as dandelions are specifically called in New England, just 
as ‘‘the vine’? means only the grape vine in old England, are considered 
a true spring delicacy in many circles; but it seems as if those 
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RocHELLE, ILL. 
We are building a residence which is nearly completed; the walls are tinted, and for 
the present without a border of any kind. How near the ceiling shall we put the 
molding? (the height of the ceilings is 914g below, 8% second floor.) Also, shall 
it match the woodwork, which is birch, antique oak, and maple, or should it match 
the color of the walls? 


The picture moldings are usually placed close to the ceiling, with just space 
enough to allow the picture hooks to rest on it. It is customary to make the mold- 
ings of the same material as woodwork, but we generally advise coloring them one 
or two shades taken from the walls and ceiling. The molding should be considerably 
darker, however, than the walls, to produce a good effect. 








Will you have the kindness to suggest an inexpensive treatment for the walls and 
ceiling of my law office? There is a good light—western exposure. The woodwork 
and furniture are oak. There is a six-inch strip of oak wainscoting about three feet 
from the floor, an oak molding a foot and a half from the ceiling. The walls are now 
a plain white plaster—a good bit ecracked—and have never been papered. The ceil- 


ings are high and the room about 16x20 feet. I would want a suitable background for 
framed portraits, maps, ete. c 


Two schemes of decoration suggest themselves for the law office for which advice 
is asked—one is: To caleimine the walls a mulberry red, the ceiling two shades 
lighter, or use burlap, which comes of a fine shade in mulberry, for the walls, and 
ealeimine the ceiling—the burlap gives better texture and is very durable. Again a 
plain deep yellow burlap might be used between surbase and chair rail; above it up 
to the picture molding a paper in yellow—some large conventional design, and above 
the molding plain yellow again. Either the yellow or mulberry will make a good back- 
ground, and the figured paper, if well chosen, will be very rich and effective. The 
mulberry will also be attractive with the oak woodwork and furniture. Window shades 
should be as near the color of the woodwork as possible. 


HELENA, Monr. 

Will you be so good as to let me have a list, if you happen to have one con- 
veniently at hand, of some really good books on the subject of ‘‘Bric-4 Brac?’’ This, 
together with the study of Oriental rugs, is my particular weakness, and there seems 
to be less written upon these subjects than upon almost any other branch of art. The 
oceasional articles upon the latter subject which have appeared in THE House BrEav- 
TIFUL have been of much pleasure and interest to me. Would not a well-written 
article, accompanied with some illustrations from some choice pieces of bric-a-brae, 
be a good thing for some future number of your most excellent magazine ? 

Such a chapter, giving the names of some famous collectors and their collections 
would have a fascinating interest for me and would, I believe, not be out of place in 
your book. Allow me to express my appreciation of the great pleasure your splendid 
paper gives me and my friends, and also to thank you in anticipation of your courtesy 
at this time. J. W. C. 
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Will you kindly give suggestions for papering a living-room, southern exposure, 
bay-window, folding doors into the hall, mantel and woodwork walnut; room eighteen 
by twenty feet; walls, fourteen feet high, with cornice. The hangings and porti?res 
are terra cotta. We have just had greenish blue paper, and would like a change. 
The dining-room and hall connecting are plain cream. 


For the living-room described above, we should advise a terra cotta paper in some 
large conventional design after the one enclosed, only in red. The green sample is 
very beautiful and appropriate for a large room, but we fear the green would greatly 
accentuate the terra cotta of the hangings, ete. If the color of these is not too light, 
the green will make a very agreeable contrast. Ceiling should be plain of the lighter 
green in paper. Moldings green and gold, picture frames gold or mahogany. The 
rugs—and there should be rugs in this room—will mix up the green and red nicely. 
Another very good plan would be to hang the walls with plain burlap stained to har- 
monize with the hangings, some warm soft red, the ceiling a lighter shade. Then a 
rich frieze eighteen inches wide below the cornice. Another molding should be placed 
on the lower edge. We prefer usually using some suitable paper for this frieze, 
rather than the prescribed border. It is less expensive and is usually stronger and 
more unusual in effect. The moldings must, of course, be colored the shades proper to 
bring all together. 


FREEPORT, ILL. 

I would like your advice with regard to my dining-room ceiling. The room has 
recently been repapered in red with plain yellow ceiling and deep Colonial molding 
in red and gold. Many little cracks in the ceiling that are not visible when covered 
with a figured ceiling paper, now appear and look very bad. We do not wish to 
repaper. Could an all-over pattern be stenciled on the ceiling? What would you sug- 
gest and in what color? Would like to keep the effect as nearly plain as possible. The 
room is 16x24, with 1014-foot ceiling. 

I would also like your help in redecorating my parlor. The room is 16x18, with 
1014-foot ceiling; and it has two windows facing north and west. The carpet is a light 
Axminster, background deep cream with an all-over pattern in the lighter green and 
brown wood shades, with a little dull old rose. 

The room has an old-fashioned white marble fireplace, simple and dignified in 
outline. The woodwork is to be repainted. The furniture for this room is chiefly 
old mahogany. F. H 


For your dining-room ceiling we would recommend a paper in crimson and gold 
of some conventional and rich design, not one of the regular ceiling papers, but one 
intended for side walls. In putting on such papers it is better to mitre with a line 
the ceiling, then paper from each wall side toward the center. Very good effects 
have been produced by this plan. The suggestionto stencil a pattern will be good; 
however, if a large handsome design be selected it would better be done in a deeper 
shade of the same color. The drawing-room with the Axminster carpet should be toned 
up. It would seem to us, either the pale green or dull rose being taken for a motive, 
the woodwork would better be in ivory white. The paper should be either one of the 
Colonial flowered papers now to be had, or a plain green or rose effect, according to 
the color chosen. We would recommend a colored paper—a dignified drawing-room 
design —with furniture covered in pale green damask, the material costing perhaps 
three dollars and fifty cents a -yard. Plenty of brass about the fireplace—fender, 
shovel, tongs, ete.; over the top of the mantel a narrow piece of the right sort of 
broeade, or plain silk velour of dark purplish red, edged with gilt galloon or lace, and 
laid quite flat on the mantel, would start the room excellently well. With the plain 
eovering of furniture, the cushions, footstools, or any little light chairs should be done 
in flowered brocade, thus bringing your room into friendly relations. It must be kept 
a light room in coloring always with this sort of carpet, but may be beautiful in its 
flowery suggestions. The ceiling should be a warm cream or pale green, or pink, 
chosen from the paper. Porti®res like the furniture preferably, but of a darker shade 
of velour if desired—a darker green, for instance, with ‘‘ moss fringe,’’ vari-colored on 
edge, would be good. A very great addition to this room would be two or three large 
foliage plants, their dark green leaves giving a nice accent of color to the many 
pale tones. 
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ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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